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The Rural Chunch of Tomorrow 


What it Needs: 


1. A pastor who is happy in ministering to rural people. 

2. A program which provides for full spiritual growth. 

\ A — and equipment with which the church can do her best 
work. 

4. A budget to make possible the good equipment and the good total 
program. 

5. A membership and constituency large enough to need and use 
and support a full program. 


What it Should Do: 


Proclaim a redemptive Christ-centered gospel. 

. Promote a person-centered program. 

. Provide for full spiritual growth. 
Participate in total community life. 
Co-operate with other churches. 
Adapt its methods to the changing attitudes and changing needs 
of the community. 

. Meet the deepest need of man—a vital experience of worship in 
terms of where he is living, and what he is doing, and how he is 
thinking day by day. 


—James M. Carr in Bright Future, A New Day for the Town 
and Country Church, John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 











Letters to the Editors 





important Date Coming in Tokyo 





ICU Progress 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

You will be glad to know that the Inter- 
national] Christian University will hold its 
first graduation next March 21. A class 
of outstanding men and women will have 
completed their undergraduate studies. 
Some will go into business, some agricul- 
ture, and others will continue their study 
for professional service. 

Since its founding on June 15, 1949, 
the development of this new united Chris- 
tian enterprise near Tokyo has been phe- 
nomenal. The university admitted its 
first class in April, 1953. Today, in its 
fourth full year of cooperation, it has an 
enrollment of 666 outstanding students of 
many nationalities and religions, and an 
international faculty of 86 members. The 
dream to establish the first graduate-level 
Christian university in Japan stands on 
the threshold of becoming a reality. 

Such rapid progress, however, has given 
rise to greater needs. The university must 
push forward its building program to ac- 
commodate its growing student body, it 
must enlist the services of distinguished 
educators to strengthen its faculty and 
it must offer greater opportunities for 
training. And above all, the university 
must have adequate financial resources to 
underwrite these major programs. 

In the order of worship prepared by In- 
ternational Christian University students 
for the “ICU Sunday” observance in Amer- 
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YOUR ATTENTION 
IS VALUABLE 


—in order to catch your eye and 
interest (and purchases) adver- 
tisers take choice space in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OvuTLOOK. They 
value your attention; they cherish 
your goodwill. 


Therefore from week to week, 
you find the offering of: 

Book PUBLISHERS 

CHURCH SUPPLY HOUSES 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

CHURCH BOARDS AND AGENCIES 

OTHER BENEVOLENT 

ENTERPRISES 

They respect your judgment. 

They solicit your trade. They will 


be glad for you to tell them that 
you saw their advertisement in THE 


OUTLOOK. 

Watch these columns in coming 
weeks for significant announce- 
ments of valuable products and 
services. 


—THE PUBLISHER 











ica, one girl concluded her meditation 


with this paragraph: 


“They (the students) also pray that 
His joy may be in the hearts of brothers 
all over the world who earnestly pray 
for ICU. As we remember you each day, 
we hope you will think of us in Japan 
with your prayers and your gifts... .” 


Gifts to the Japan International Chris- 
tian University Foundation at this time, 
I assure you, will be an enormous help and 
a source of great encouragement to the 
International Christian University in 
Japan. 

Joun CoventTrY SMITH, Vice-president 
Japan International Christian University 

Foundation 

44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Montreat Situation 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I feel the church as a whole is indebted 
to you for your enlightening and honest 
article of August 13 about the Montreat 
situation. There were not enough copies 
at Montreat to supply the demand for 
them. 

Had you been in Montreat on the Sun- 
day Vice-President Nixon took over our 
morning worship you would have had 
material for another needed article. Who 
issued the invitation to a political can- 
didate to speak at the time we in Montreat 
worship our God and feed our souls on 
splendid sermons delivered by his am- 
bassadors? 

NAME, 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


How thankful we are to have one news- 
paper in the church that has the nerve 
to print all of the church news without 
fear or favor. One of the failings of the 
church is that all of us will talk under- 
cover about many situations and matters 
which affect the whole church without 
bringing them out into the open so that 
people of the whole church who are inter- 
ested and concerned about these things 
can have the true facts and understand 
what is going on. 

MONTREAT. 


Nova Scotia Vacation 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


We returned last week from a magni- 
ficent vacation, an exchange pastorate of 
a month in Nova Scotia. This is the sec- 
ond time now that I have exchanged pul- 
pits and it was through THE OUTLOOK that 
I first got the idea. For what it does for 
ministers and congregations alike I want 
to thank you and encourage you to plug 
it again for another year. To make it all 
that it should be a person should be at 
work on it soon. 

Henry E. ACKLEN. 
Forrest City, Ark. 


Christianity and Health 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In accordance with the directive of the 
General Assembly a copy of the report 
of the Ad Interim Committee on Chris- 
tianity and Health has been mailed to 
every Clerk of Session in the Assembly. 
It is intended that this report shall be 
used throughout our church as a basis for 
study and individuals and churches may 


ba f 


obtain copies from the undersigned. Pricés \ 


are as follows: single copy, 5¢; 50 copies, ° 


$2; 100 copies, $3; 500 copies, $12.50; 1,000 
copies, $20. All orders should be received 
not later than November ist and remit- 
tance accompany orders. 

E. C. Scort, Stated Clerk. 
341-A Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 





MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 





U. S. 


W. Taliaferro Thompson, 1221 Rennie 
Ave., Richmond 27, Va. (Dr. Thompson 
is teaching two courses this fall at the 
Assembly’s Training School.) 


Sept. 16-17, Christiansburg, Va. 

Sept. 23, a. m., First church, Winchester, 
Va.; afternoon: Winchester Presbytery 
men, Romney, W. Va. 

Sept. 25, Westminster church, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Sept. 26, Abbeville, S. C., S. C. Synodical. 

Sept. 30, a. m., Chester, Va.; p. m., Over- 
brook church, Richmond, Va. 

Oct. 7, Trinity church, Arlington, Va. 

Oct. 8-9, Lidenwood church, Warwick, Va. 

Oct. 14, First church, Rome, Ga. 

Oct. 15-18, Trinity church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Oct. 21, a. m., First church, Meridian, 
Miss.; p. m., Government Street church, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Oct. 28, Darlington, S. C. 

Oct. 30-31, General Council, Atlanta. 

Nov. 4, Agnes Scott College. 

Nov. 11-13, Hampden-Sydney College. 

Nov. 18, Westminster church, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Nov. 25, First church, Salisbury, N. C. 

Dec. 2, Highland church, Fayetteville, N.C. 

Dec. 9, a. m., Huntersville, N. C.; David- 
son College (tentative). 

Dec. 13, Grace Covenant church, Richmond, 
Va. 


uu. & A. 
David W. Proffitt, Maryville, Tenn. 


Sept. 15, Ellsworth, Pa., Presbytery’s men. 

Sept. 16, Gahanna, Ohio, Presbytery’s men; 
afternoon and evening, Lithopolis, Ohio. 

Sept. 17-18, Long Range Planning Commit- 
tee, New York. 

Sept. 22-23, Canton, Ohio, Mahoning Pres- 
bytery: Saturday, men’s council fall 
retreat; Sunday, speak (broadcast); 
afternoon or evening reception, entire 
presbytery invited. 

Sept. 25, Dayton, Ohio: dinner, 6:30, ad- 
dress following. 

Sept. 26-27, General Board, National Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 28, Oklahoma City, men’s dinner. 

Oct. 1-6, possible itineration in Texas. 

Oct. 9-12, Board of Christian Education, 
New Mexico. 

Oct. 13, Maryville College. 

Oct. 14, Harriman, Tenn., dedication. 

Oct. 15-17, General Council, New York. 

Oct. 17, Princeton Seminary, evening ad- 
dress. 

Oct. 18, Western Seminary, 10:30 a. m. ad- 
dress. 

Oct. 18, Glenshaw, Pa., 7:00 p. m., East Lib- 
erty church, Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 19, Wheeling, W. Va., dinner meeting 
followed by 8:00 p. m. public meeting. 

Oct. 21, New York City. 

Oct. 22, Atlantic City, N. J., address synod. 

Oct. 24-Nov 27—India, under direction of 
Foreign Board. 

Dec. 1-5, Southern California. 

Dec. 4-6, General Board, National Council, 
Los Angeles. 

Dec. 7, Cincinrati, Ohio, Presbyterian men 
of Greater Cincinnati, 6:30 dinner. 

Dec. 9-12, Missouri. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Tel- 


ephone 2-9492; night 4-5554. 


15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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OLD IN SERVICE 


CONTINUING THE PRESBYTERIAN TRIBUNE 


The Presbyterian Outlook 


NEW IN SPIRIT 
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Blake Issues Challenge 
For Christian Scholars 


American Protestantism has been 
sharply criticized for “anti-intellectual- 
ism” by Eugene Carson Blake, stated 
clerk of the Presbyterian, USA, General 
Assembly and president of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Dr. Blake offered his criticism in an 
address at the third Southeastern States 
faculty conference held in Montreat, 
N. C., recently. 

This attitude, said Dr. Blake, has hurt 
scholarship and weakened the Christian 
witness in the modern world. More than 
250 college and university teachers heard 
his address in the conference sponsored 
by Presbyterian and Methodist head- 
quarters, which summoned them to ex- 
amine their vocations in the light of the 
Christian faith. 

Speaking on ‘Wanted: Christian 
Scholars,” Dr. Blake called for an in- 
tellectual rebirth that will lead to a new 
reformation of the church. 

“What is wanted,” he said, “is such a 
renaissance of Christian scholarship that 
professors, ecclesiastics and Christian 
people can lead our churches to such a 
revitalization that when men look back 
from the vantage point of centuries they 
will call our time too a reformation.” 


Ten Seminars 

Under the conference theme of ‘‘Free- 
dom, Responsibility, and the Christian 
Faith,” ten seminars made up of profes- 
sors from the fields of Bible and religion, 
the natural and social sciences, the arts, 
and other disciplines, gave major atten- 
tion to studies of the Christian doctrine 
of man. 

Peter A. Bertocci, professor of phi- 
losophy at Boston University, delivered 
four lectures on the conference theme. 
The scholar, he said, has no right to an 
opinion unless he is willing to accept 
the obligation to find the evidence. He 
called upon teachers to “reaffirm the free- 
dom to think with full respect to all 
available facts.” He warned that human 
freedom means responsibility. 

“The search for security is self-defeat- 
ing,” he went on. Happiness can never 
be man’s lot if it is defined as absence 
of frustration and insecurity. To live 
completely is to do the best one knows— 
to live creatively amidst insecurity. It 
is often to stand firmly against the lashes 
of social disapproval, but when a man 
does what he believes to be his duty, there 
comes that peace which goes beyond se- 
curity. No wonder Jesus promised his 


EXCHANGE OF YOUTH DELEGATIONS 
IS PLANNED BY UCYM LEADERS 


Chief inter-denominational organiza- 
tion for the activities of Protestant Amer- 
ican youth is the United Christian Youth 
Movement (UCYM). As a section of 
the National Council of Churches it is 
the youth arm of that agency and nearly 
as representative as the parent body. 
(UCYM represents 24 Protestant denom- 
inations and 37 state Christian youth 
councils. ) 

At its recent nationwide annual meet- 
ing at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, the most 
significant actions had to do with plans 
for exchanges between the various groups 
both within this country and abroad. 
Coming up in December of this year will 
be an inter-America consultation on so- 
cial issues to be held in Baranquilla, 
Colombia. A team of twelve or more will 
be sent from the U. S. to this Latin- 
American meeting. 


Russians to Be Invited 
A group of Soviet Christian young 
people will be invited to visit the United 


disciples not happiness, 
mind, but blessedness.”’ 


not peace of 


Mother of Sciences 


Eric Baker, secretary of the Methodist 
Conference in Great Britain, declared 
that “theology must again become the 
mother of the sciences” if modern thought 
and life are to be rescued from complete 
secularization. 

Scientific answers, Dr. Baker said, are 
“true as far as they go,” but Christian 
teachers are responsible under God for 
concern with the “ultimate truth” under- 
lying all the truths of religion, philosophy 
and science. Christian teachers must 
stand forth in the freedom that boldly 
exposes the limitations of natural science 
to save men from despair and destruc- 
tion. Jesus Christ, he said, has revealed 
the fundamental truth about man, his 
nature, and his destiny. 

According to John W. Dixon, Jr., ex- 
ecutive director of the Faculty Christian 
Fellowship, “the community of learning 
ought not to be primarily the community 
of master and disciple, but the com- 
munity of the forgiving and the for- 
given.” 

More than 100 southern church, pri- 
vate and state institutions were repre- 
sented at the recent meeting. 


States. Charles H. Boyles, national 
UCYM chairman, said that the establish- 
ment of “such relations as are possible” 
with Christian young people in the 
Soviet Union is desired “in order that 
our essential unity in Christ may be made 
manifest to the world that the world may 
believe.” 

The college-level United Student 
Christian Council will also be asked to 
co-sponsor the visit of the Russians. 

The UCYM also looked at the teen- 
age student exchange between countries 
which has been conducted by the Church 
of the Brethren and encouraged that this 
program be enlarged in an effort to pro- 
mote international understanding and 
goodwill. There is already an ecumen- 
ical team at work, with two members from 
the U. S., in preparation for the Colom- 
bia meeting this winter. Exchanges are 
also looked upon with favor in relation 
to the National Federation of Temple 
Youth—a Jewish organization, with the 
possibility that this might open up other 
channels of understanding between Chris- 
tian and Jewish groups. 

The UCYM council followed up its 
previous stands on integration by com- 
mending its staff and officers ‘‘for their 
continuing and determined efforts to prac- 
tice Christian brotherhood by snonsoring 
and suggesting only those activities that 
can be participated in by all young 
people.” 


Churches Should Lead 

Denominational groups and Christian 
vouth councils were also commended for 
their activities in the same area, while 
President Eisenhower was urged to call 
a White House Conference on Civil 
Rights. 

Christian churches, said these voung 





Mary B President Resigns 

Charles W. McKenzie, president of 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va., 
resigned his position just a week before 
the opening of the fall term. He was 
formerly dean and professor of political 
science at Westminster College, Missouri. 
No explanation was given for the resig- 
nation which came less than 17 months 
following his inauguration. 

Richard D. Potter, pastor of the First 
church, Staunton, was named acting pres- 
ident. 








people, should lead the way in all mat- 
ters of social righteousness and on the 
question of integration they expressed 
the opinion that the church has been 
“dragging its feet’’ while outside groups 
work for brotherhood and equality. 

Beverage alcohol was described as ‘“‘one 
of the major social menaces in our coun- 
try” and UCYM action calls upon Chris- 
tian citizens to fight such evils and to 
protest mass advertising by the liquor 
industry. 


ANY QUE 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outicok). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Dwight 
M. Chalmers, editor of the John Knox Press; 
Wade H. Boggs, professor at the General 
Assembly’s Training School; and Ruth D. 
See, Presbyterian, U. S., editor of youth pub- 
lications, now spending a year in Formosa. 


WHY HYMNS? 
Why do we sing hymns in church? 

SEE: I suppose really the basic reason 
for that is our heritage of singing hymns. 
We sing hymns because Christian people 
have always sung hymns. ‘The heritage 
comes to us from the Reformation, from 
the early church, and even before the 
Christian church began, back in Hebrew 
worship. The words and music of hymns 
provide an opportunity to express praise 
to God and the aspirations of Christians 
as words alone cannot do. Hymns have 
the added value of making it possible for 
everybody to participiate together. Much 
of the service is led by the minister, but 
hymns are a part in which every person 
can and should join. 


IDEAS CHANGE 
How is it that we come to see that 
something we may have been doing 
or accepting as right and good for a 
long time is actually sinful and wrong? 


Boccs: I think frankly that our ideas 
of right and wrong do change over a 
period of years, and I think it is only 
natural and right that they should, be- 
cause no one of us is born with a con- 
science that is infallible in telling us 
what right and wrong is. We have the 
raw materials out of which conscience 
develops, certain instinctive equipment 
out of which conscience ultimately grows, 
but everything depends on how conscience 
is educated. I think it is significant that 
precisely at that time in Israel’s history 
when everyone was doing what was right 
in his own eyes, Israel reached its lowest 
moral ebb, because a generation has risen 
which knew not God and which knew 
not the requirements of God (Judges 
2:10). So, as you and I grow in the 
knowledge of Christ and in our under- 
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Denominational youth fellowships were 
particularly called upon to take the lead- 
ership in developing background material 
and guiding principles for presenting sex 
education with the Christian dimension. 


Transition to College 

It was pointed out that many young 
people who are active in church affairs 
at home drop out and do not participate 
during their college years. UCYM urges 
local groups to take the initiative in keep- 
ing young people in a close church rela- 


STIONS? 


standing of the nature of God and of 
God’s requirements, as we grow in our 
understanding of the harmful conse- 
quences of certain kinds of acts, and our 
knowledge of the bad effects that they 
have on others or on ourselves, I think it 
is only natural that our ideas of right 
and wrong should change and deepen as 
time goes by. 


DOUBTS 
Billy Graham advises ministers, “If 
if you have any doubts, keep them to 
yourself.” Is this a good thing to do 
when we have an enlightened public in 
and out of the church? 

CHALMERS: Evangelists are inclined, 
and I guess ministers in general, to be 
overly positive in what they have to say, 
and often overstate their case. I think 
what Billy Graham meant to say was 
that a minister must preach a positive 
gospel, that he must present the good news 
of Christ and the truths of religion in a 
positive form. I heard of a minister once 
who was preaching on the resurrection of 
Christ and he gave about nine-tenths of 
his time to describing the various ex- 
planations that have been offered to prove 
that Christ didn’t rise from the dead. 
Then he gave about one-tenth of his time 
to state his positive belief in the resur- 
rection. If a minister goes at it in that 
way he certainly is inclined to merit the 
criticism that Billy Graham gave. On 
the other hand, I would say that because 
of the presence of enlightened people, 
because of the questions that are in 
people’s minds, a minister should indi- 
cate that he does have doubts. He is not 
a perfect individual, he is just a human 
being, and it would be a great help for 
people to know and accept this. 

MopeErator: You mean, I suppose, 
that he should indicate that he doesn’t 
have all the answers. He doesn’t go 
around umcertain about the central thing 
that he has given his life to, but he doesn’t 
have everything all tied up in a nice 
little package and say, Here it is. 

CHALMERS: I often go back even to 
Paul saying, “Now we know in part and 
we prophesy in part.” If Paul could say 
that, then it is a good thing for a preacher 
today to say the same thing! 


tionship during this formative period. 

A great deal is needed in the area of 
stewardship education, it was indicated, 
as attention was called to the fact that 
most young people give very little money 
to the church and that in many areas 
youth work is financed by money-making 
schemes and special offerings, many of 
which fall far short of Christian steward- 
ship and actually work against any pro- 
gram of systematic and proportionate 
giving. 

They were shown what could be done 
when the UCYM forces in Texas last 
year raised $40,000 dollars for CROP 
(Christian Rural Overseas Program) and 
this kind of joint activity was held up as 
an example that others might follow. 

Instead of meeting every year at Lake 
Geneva, as has been true recently, the 
UCYM General Council will now follow 
a rotation plan, meeting next August 25 
in Denver, Colo. 


YOUTH GROUPS 





Idea Session Draws 
Varied Suggestions 


SaLisBurY, N. C. (RNs)—Some 125 
young people went into a “dream ses- 
sion” during the biennial meeting here 
of the National Youth Council, Evange- 
lical and Reformed Church. 

At the unusual session the delegates 
submitted ideas on how Christian youths 
can do a more effective job in the world 
about them. 

One teen-ager, carried away with his 
dreaming, suggested that the church fi- 
nancially support interplanetary explora- 
tion so that when the first persons land 
on the moon it could be claimed for the 
churches. 

Among the more practical suggestions 
was that the church speak more frankly 
and with more Christian understanding 
on problems of teen-ager romance, dating, 
courtship and preparation for marriage. 

Delegates said young people should be 
given a chance to express their religious 
feelings through the creative arts and 
drama as well as by written hymns, poems 
and essays. 

More opportunities for family worship 
are needed, it was suggested, and more 
church programs involving parents and 
youths working together and discussing 
mutual problems. 

The delegates, who represented the 
Youth Fellowship of the E & R Church, 
unanimously approved plans to merge 
with the Pilgrim Fellowship, youth 
agency of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 





MORE YOUTH GROUP NEWS 
Page 12 
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Paul and a Current Dilemma 


T IS ALWAYS difficult when one is 

asked to think about how a person 
living in another age and culture would 
act if living in ours. Yet there are com- 
mon interests and problems in various 
ages, and the way Paul met those of his 
day can provide indications as to how he 
would meet similar ones today. 

This is most obvious with regard to 
the basic problem of man’s relation to 
God. It is precisely because this prob- 
lem has not changed, that the Bible can 
be the word of God for us today. But it 
is also true of other problems, such as 
those of the church statesman.  For- 
tunately, Paul was a church statesman in 
his day, and has left indications of how 
he approached the church’s problem as 
a responsible leader. Therefore we are 
not left with mere conjectures and specu- 
lations when we ask how he would act 
as a modern church statesman. 


The Cause vs. Preferences 


1. Most church statesmen have strong 
personal views, for otherwise they would 
not have come into places of leadership. 
Paul was here no exception. And yet 
he had the remarkable gift of distinguish- 
ing between the cause and his own per- 
sonal opinions or preferences. When his 
church at Corinth was torn by factions, 
some appealing to Paul, others to Apollos, 
others to Peter, and others to Christ, 
Paul had enough statesman-like objec- 
tivity to call all of them equally to re- 
pentance: 

“Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified 
for you? Or were you baptized in the 
name of Paul?” (1 Cor. 1-13). 

On another occasion Paul’s opponents 
within the church exploited the fact that 
he was in jail to press their non-Pauline 
type of evangelization. Paul could ig- 
nore the personal aspect, and say: 

“What then? Only that in every way, 
whether in pretense or in truth, Christ is 
proclaimed; and in that I rejoice” (Phil. 
1-18). 

Paul was adaptable, much more so 
than were the Paulinists, so that he must 
exhort them to imitate him on this point 
too: 

“Give no offense to Jews or to Greeks 
or to the church of God, just as I try to 
please all men in everything I do, not 
seeking my own advantage, but that of 
many, that they may be saved” (1 Cor. 
10-32f). 

For the Jews he became as a Jew, for 
the Greeks he became like a Gentile, to 
the weaker brother he abstained from 
things which he knew to be harmless: 





DR. ROBINSON, of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., is assistant professor of Biblical The- 
ology in the Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University, Ga. 
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“I have become al] things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some. I do 
it all for the sake of the gospel” (1 Cor. 
9, 20-23). 


He Was Flexible 


Paul’s cause lifted him above himself, 
rather than tempting him to glorify all his 
personal preferences into dogmas. He 
was still able to distinguish between him- 
self and his Lord: 

“To the married I give charge, not I 
but the Lord, that the wife should not 
separate from her husband. ... To the 
rest I say, not the Lord, that if any brother 
has a wife who is an unbeliever, and she 
consents to live with him, he should not 
divorce her” (1 Cor. 7, 10-12). 

It was this amazing flexibility and 
adaptability which made Paul a church 
statesman rather than a religious fana- 
tic. If he were a modern church states- 
man, he would accept an invitation to 
address a church night supper in a segre- 
gated church without a “holier-than- 
thou” attitude. He would also accept an 
invitation to speak at a non-segregated 
church night supper. Paul did not look 
upon himself as a knight in shining 
armor, and therefore didn’t look to other 
pecple like Don Quixote. The young 
fanatic fresh out of seminary was Saul 
the persecutor of the church, not Paul the 
church statesman. 


For the Church’s Unity 


2. The cause not only lifted Paul above 
his personal preferences, but it also gave 
him a clear awareness of the unity of 
the church. Many of the issues dividing 
the church were for him central issues. 
Yet he worked incessantly to maintain 
the unity of the church. The gulf sep- 
arating the non-Palestianian church from 
the Palestinian church was much greater 
than that separating, e.g., the North from 
the South. Yet rather than letting dif- 
ferences lead to schism, he went to Jeru- 
salem, and “laid before them the gospel 
which I preach among the Gentiles, lest 
somehow I should be running or had run 
in vain’ (Gal. 2-2). A working arrange- 
ment was reached whereby Peter would 
be responsible for the mission to Jews, 
and Paul would be responsible for the 
mission to Gentiles, and on this basis 
“they gave me and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship” (Gal. 2-9). 

It is especially significant that the 
Jerusalem leaders requested Paul to “‘re- 
member the poor, which very thing I was 
eager to do” (Gal. 2-10). One can trace 
all through Paul’s letters and in Acts 
Paul’s great concern for these collections. 
And the collection was always turned in 
at Jerusalem. It is apparent that this 
collection was an outward symbol of 


church unity, and that it was primarily 
for this purpose that Paul stressed it to 
such a great extent. 

We are not to assume that the Jerusa- 
lem church was the only one with poor 
people. Rather the “poor” was for the 
Jews a term for the “godly,” and was a 
title for the original Palestinian Chris- 
tians. They were called ‘“Ebionites,” 
which means “the poor.”” Thus Paul saw 
to it that Christian churches throughout 
the whole Mediterranean world paid al- 
legiance to the mother church—a church 
with which Paul disagreed theologically. 

Paul’s cause led him to humble him- 
self, and led him to maintain the unity 
of the church. 


He Stood Firmly 


3. The cause also led him to take a 
stand, and few have stood more firmly 
on central issues facing the church than 
did Paul. Paul did not talk platitudes 
or limit his speeches to problems of far- 
off concern. He knew that God’s word 
was not addressed to everybody else but 
the audience, but rather was always ad- 
dressed to the local situation: 

“Now we know that whatever the law 
says it speaks to those who are under the 
law, so that every mouth may be stopped, 
and the whole world may be held ac- 
countable to God” (Rom. 3-19). 

Therefore when he saw the will of 
God being rejected around him, he did 
not close his eyes to it, but rather took 
his stand. 

The main point where we can observe 
him is the issue as to whether Gentiles 
can be admitted to the church on equal 
footing with Jews. This is precisely the 
point where he was beyond personal pref- 
erences, and was able to act like a Jew 
or like a Gentile, in order to save both. 
And this is precisely the point where he 
made his greatest effort to keep an issue 
from splitting the church. And yet he 
did not retreat from the will of God on 
the point, when the basic Christian prin- 
ciple was challenged. 

The gospel proclaimed that in Christ 
the whole warring universe had been 
reconciled into harmony (Col. 1-20; 
2-15), and this meant that Christ frees 
the believer from whatever historic and 
social hostilities we have been subject 
to: 

“Here there cannot be Greek and Jew, 
circumcised and uncircumcised, barbarian, 
Scythian, slave, free man, but Christ is 
all, and in all” (Col. 3-11). 

The one body of Christ cannot be 
divided by schism. For when one makes 
such human distinctions one is permit- 
ting a worldly consideration to outweigh 
a spiritual consideration. One is cling- 
ing to one’s own heritage, at the expense 
of the gospel, and for Paul this meant 








trusting in oneself, rather than in God. 
That was, for Paul, “works righteous- 
ness,” and “falling from grace.” 

“Now I, Paul, say to you that if you 
receive circumcision, Christ will be of 
no advantage to you... . You are severed 
from Christ, you who would be justified 
by the law; you have fallen away from 
grace. ... For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision is of any 
avail, but faith working through love” 
(Gal. 5-2, 4-6). 

Therefore when it became an issue, 
Paul stood—stood even in face of the 
pressure of the Jerusalem church, even in 
face of Peter’s moral collapse: 

“But when Cephas came to Antioch I 
opposed him to his face, because he stood 
condemned. For before certain men came 
from James, he ate with the Gentiles; but 
when they came he drew back and sep- 
arated himself, fearing the circumcision 
party” (Gal. 2 11-12). 


He Challenged Peter 

It is worthy of note that Paul took to 
task a church leader who was “enlight- 
ened” on the issue at hand. Paul did 
not condemn him for ignorance, but for 
betraying his own principles. Paul was 
very tender with the “weaker brother,” 
i.e., with the person whose spiritual in- 
sight had not penetrated to all of the gos- 
pel’s implications, and who therefore 
could not break with all his former habits 
(1 Cor. 8,10). 

As a modern church statesman, Paul 
would be aware that many people can 
never change their traditional pattern of 
Southern life, and he would continue to 
Jove and commune with them, though he 
himself is a stronger brother. With re- 
gard to them he might say: “Sin indeed 
was in the world before the law was given, 
but sin is not counted where there is no 
law.” 

In spite of the fact that we have the 
Bible, there are many Christians to whom 
Christ has not yet spoken on this point. 
And yet they are Christians, though blind 
on this point. On the other hand there 
are an increasing number of Southern 
Christians among the youth and the 
clergy who know the will of Christ, and 
have a guilty conscience. Paul as a 
modern church statesman would tell these 
to obey, just as he told Peter. 


A Parallel Today 

As a matter of fact, the issue upon 
which Paul took his stand is quite paral- 
lel to the issue before the Christian church 
in the South today. Then, just as now, 
table fellowship symbolized spiritual fel- 
lowship, and for this reason it was the 
place where many balked. But then just 
as today, the issue became acute because 
Christians eat together the Lord’s Supper, 
and if they are segregated here, such non- 
Christian disunity disrupts the com- 
munion with Christ: Then, just as now, 
Paul stood against tremendous pressure 
from other distinguished church leaders, 
and stood against the majority, supported 


$ 


only by the cause: 

“And with Peter the rest of the Jews 
acted insincerely, so that even Barnabas 
was carried away by their insincerity. But 
when I saw that they were not straight- 
forward about the truth of the gospel, I 
said to Cephas before them all...” (Gal. 
2,13-14). 

Because Paul was surrendered to the 
cause, he did not dogmatize either his 
personal prejudices or his personal ad- 
vice, and he did not split the church- But 
because he was surrendered to the cause, 
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he stood. He did not stand fanatically, 
and he did not just make a sensation and 
then disappear. He stood in a statesman- 
like way, serving the cause and not a 
personal desire for martyrdom. Therefore 
he saw the cause through to ultimate vic- 
tory. 

We Gentiles are Christians today be- 
cause Paul stood as a church statesman 
for our sake. The Negroes are more 
likely to be Christian tomorrow because 
we stand today as modern church states- 
men for their sake. 


Four Centuries of the Reformed 
Lord's Supper 


By GEORGE C. CAMERON 


T WAS in the year 1560 that the 

Church of Scotland finally broke free 
from Rome and began the Reformed 
chapter in her story. Already prepara- 
tions are being made to observe the 400th 
anniversary of that historic event and 
to show the importance of the principles 
and practices which the church recovered 
at that time. 

An appropriate occasion for introduc- 
ing these Reformation anniversary cele- 
brations occurred this year and has been 
widely used. It relates to a brief visit 
which John Knox made to Scotland in 
1556. 

It would be generally agreed that John 
Knox was the chief instrument in God’s 
hand for the Reformation in Scotland. 
There were Lollard martyrs for the cause 
as early as 1407, and the doctrines of 
Luther were disseminated through the 
land by Patrick Hamilton and George 
Wishart, both of whom perished in the 
flames at St. Andrew’s in the following 
century. But the effective reformation 
of the church was Calvinistic in char- 
acter, and the reason for that is undoubt- 
edly to be found in the personality of 
Knox. 

Something of the man’s quality and 
power has been shining out on us across 
the centuries as we have been thinking 
of his 1556 visit. 


Knox, the One Leader 

Knox was called by the St. Andrew’s 
congregation to be its minister in 1547; 
the year after George Wishart’s martyr- 
dom. Within three months he was slav- 
ing as a prisoner at his oar in a French 
galley. But so deep a mark had he made 
on Scottish thought and hope in these 
months that as the cause grew and the 
years passed it was around his name [as 
the one leader whom all could trust] that 
the loyalties of the Scottish people cen- 
tered. When he did finally return twelve 
years later, it was as though a torch had 


been set to a beacon long prepared. A 
thrill ran through the land, and within 
fourteen months the Reformation was 
an accomplished fact. 

The twelve years of his absence from 
Scotland were far from idle or dull. His 
spell as a galley-slave was followed by 
busy years in England, Germany and 
Switzerland. He played his part in 
drawing up the 39 Articles of the Church 
of England and in the revision of its 
Prayer Book; in one of the Genevan 
translations of the Bible; in controversy 
with Roman disputants on the Continent, 
and in the shaping of the Genevan 
Church, “that most perfect school of 
Christ.” But he found time to keep 
in touch with leaders of the Reformed 
cause in Scotland, which probably ex- 
plains their understanding and accept- 
ance of Genevan doctrine and discipline 
as well as their increasing conviction that 
when the time came he must be at the 
helm. And of course he did make the 
short visit that has been specially remem- 
bered this year. 


First Time in 500 Years 


He arrived “in the end of the harvest, 
in the year of God, 1555,” and was 
urgently recalled by his congregation of 
Geneva to that city in July, 1956. The 
outstanding feature of this visit, and the 
one which has been specially noted in 
connection with the four-hundredth an- 
niversary of it, is the fact that in many 
parts of Scotland he celebrated the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, and thus, for 
the first time in over 500 years, the people 
were able to partake in both kinds and 
according to the command of Jesus Christ 
as recorded in the New Testament. 

The privilege was so highly prized that 
we have definite accounts of a number of 
such celebrations—at Torphichen House, 
the House of Dun, and Finlaystone 
House near Greenock. Concerning the 
latter, one interesting fact is recorded, 
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the use of what were called “Candlestick 
Cups.” These were candlesticks of sil- 
ver, ingeniously fashioned so that a large 
hemispherical base could be unscrewed, 
leaving a second and quite adequate base 
to support it, while the first, inverted and 
screwed into the top of the candlestick, 
formed a bowl which thus transformed it 
into a chalice. 

It may be that it was necessary to dis- 
guise a Communion Cup in this way, 
lest its presence in a house where there 
was no priest or in circumstances where 
it might be used to give communion to 
the people, would bring danger to the 
possessor. 


A New Dynamic 

The celebration of these communion 
services according to the Reformed use 
undoubtedly brought a new dynamic into 
the fellowship of those who were striving 
for a better, truer church. Knox’s “His- 
tory,” for example, mentions the min- 
istration of the Sacrament at the House 
of Dun, “whereof were partakers the most 


part of the gentlemen of the Mearns, who, 
God be praised, to this day do constantly 
remain in the same doctrine which then 
they professed, to wit, that they refused 
all society with idolatry, and bound them- 
selves, to the uttermost of their powers, 
to maintain the true preaching of the 
Evangel of Jesus Christ, as God should 
offer unto them preachers and oppor- 
tunity.” 

It was with some appreciation of the 
fact that dynamic Christian faith and 
vital Christian fellowship are most surely 
and fully nourished at the Table of the 
Lord Jesus, that throughout the whole 
land, congregations of the Church of 
Scotland, as recommended by the General 
Assembly, held special communion service 
on Sunday, June 24, 1956. And it can be 
claimed, also, that by this observance of 
the anniversary of the first Reformed 
Communions, their members have grasped 
more fully the greatness of the heritage 
of the Reformation, and particularly the 
preciousness of the sacramental privilege 
recovered for them in 1556. 


ECUMENICAL CONVERSATION 4 


Obstacles to Greater Unity 


The first step 


In some ways American society is 
steadily making it easier for churches to 
cooperate. But in other ways it applies 
pressures to prevent a unity within the 
church which is not found outside the 
church. Sometimes it is the membership 
of the church which insists on preventing 
the unity of poor and rich, of colored 
and white within the people of Ged. 
Often, however, this is done through fear 
of what outsiders would say of the church. 

“That the church should carry out its 
mission to the men in the middle class of 
capitalist society is doubtless a part of 
the church’s order, but that the mission 
should result in the formation of a middle 
class which defends the secular outlook 
and interests of that class is evident cor- 
ruption.” (H. Richard Niebuhr) 

Discussion: Are the rituals and modes 
of worship in your church symbolic of 
middle-class clannishness or of inclusive 
unity in Christ? Which aspects of wor- 
ship (hand-shaking, collection-taking, 
etc.) are unconscious symbols of social 
cleavages? Which symbols convey a 
judgment against social cleavages? How 
wide a range of economic classes now 
participate fully in the fellowship of your 
congregation ? 


The second step 


The issue of integrated or segregated 
schools has forced every Christian in 
America to face the even deeper issue of 
an integrated or segregated church. We 
cannot talk about the nature of the unity 
we seek and ignore the question as to 
what kind of unity we seek for Caucasian 
and non-Caucasian Christians, and for 
their congregations and denominations 
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which claim loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

“Segregation is a sin.” (National 
Council of Churches resolution) 

“We believe that the members of the 
Negro and white races are living peace- 
ably under the system of segregation. We 
believe that any move within our church 
to integrate the races will bring confusion, 
division, and discord, and will imperil 
the whole program of the church.” (Quar- 
terly Conference statement of a North 
Carolina Methodist Church) 

Discussion: What would be the re- 
sponse if a Negro should come to worship 
in a “white” church in your town? Or 
if he applied for membership? Must a 
church include members of different races 
to be faithful to its Lord? What are the 
perils of an interracial church? What 
are the main factors that prevent the 
movement of your church towards multi- 
class and multi-race membership? What 
is the policy of your denomination on the 
matter of racial integration in the life 
of the church? 


The third step 


One test of whether cooperation is 
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Christian or not is the width of the chasm 
that is bridged by cooperation. Coopera- 
tion is hardly genuine when we limit our 
circle to the most congenial, as it is not 
Christian love when we love only friends. 
It is important for us therefore to reflect 
on the following statements: 

“Theology, ethics, and ritual of the 
Protestant church in America is merely 
a function of bourgeois class interest.” 

“We have joined the First Methodist 
Church. After shopping around a bit, 
we found it the most congenial.” 


Discussion: What do you feel is the 
difference between a church and a club? 
In which should we expect to find a wider 
diversity of people? Why? Is social 
“congeniality” a valid principle to use 
in deciding which church to join? Should 
the army of Christ be less or more tol- 
erant of racial, economic or professional 
distinctions than national armies? 


Readings 

Evanston Assembly: Report of Section 
V, Intergroup Relations 

Visser ’t Hooft: The Ecumenical Move- 
ment and the Racial Problem 
(UNESCO) 

Waldo Beach: “The Protestant Church 
and the Middle Class” (National 
Council Pamphlet) 

H. Richard Niebuhr: The Social 
Sources of Denominationalism 

Liston Pope: Millhands and Preachers 

W. S. Nelson (ed): The Christian 
Way in Race Relations 


Projects 

(1) Make a study of the diversity of 
income level in your church. What does 
this indicate about the class stratification 
in Protestantism? Plan a visit to a 
“Pentecostal” or ‘Holiness’ church. 
Study the worship forms and symbols. 
Do they represent the protests and es- 
capisms of the dispossessed ? 

(2) Might a white church in your com- 
munity invite a group of Negro church- 
men to join in studying ways in which 
racial inclusiveness might be achieved 
in your churches? 

(3) Send for statements from the mis- 
sion board of your denomination on the 
effects of segregation at home on the work 
of your missionaries abroad. 
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EDITORIAL 


Inciting to Riot 


Despite their condemnation of mob 
movements and outbreaks of violence in 
various parts of the South in recent 
weeks, some editorial writers and speak- 
ers who have shouted their defiance to 
high heaven and called the Supreme 
Court by a good many uncomplimentary 
names are simply seeing what can easily 
happen when such defiance is stimulated 
and encouraged. 

To be sure, many of those who have 
talked about possible subterfuges in 
getting about the Supreme Court rul- 
ing would never be caught in one of 
these mobs and they would deplore the 
burning of crosses, but when the story 
is told their part in arousing the emo- 
tions and stimulating resistance to over- 
come our constitutional procedures must 
be seen for what it is worth. 

In recent years the movement to outlaw 
the burning of crosses and the wearing 
of masks has advanced, as a number of 
states have written into law statutory pro- 
hibitions. These have come about be- 
cause it has been recognized that such 
devices are designed to intimidate people 
who may be exercising their fundamental 
rights and privileges. After all, if a 
man is not entitled to his own opinion and 
to the exercise of his religious convic- 
tions, then the question may be raised as 
to whether this nation has any right to 
claim that it is a democracy. 

The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot has taken 
a courageous stand during most of the 
current debate on segregation and the 
public schools. Here is what is said about 
a recent cross burning: 





“The Mennonite bishop, before whose 
Norfolk County home a cross was burned 
Saturday, is not likely to be intimidated by 
it. Mennonites are exceptionally stead- 
fast in living as they believe they should 
live. Neverthless, the area should recog- 
nize the meaning of the deed. 

“Bringing back the shabby technique of 
a discredited organization is an attempt 


to break down freedom of speech by mak- 
ing men afraid to speak. Employed against 
a minister who preaches a currently un- 
popular doctrine concerning religion and 
race, it is an attempt to break down the 
freedom of religion by making men afraid 
to worship as they believe. 

“Even if the police should run down the 
causes of the incident and find youthful 
hooligans to be the offenders, there should 
be no less concern about what happened. 
A climate has been created which gives to 
simple-minded hooligans, young and old, 
the idea that they are heroically defend- 
ing a point of view by trying to frighten 
people. 

“Those leaders at the top who create 
the climate which inspires an ugly action 
at the bottom cannot escape the moral re- 
sponsibility for this and other assaults 
on human dignity. 

“Norfolk County police will perform a 
notable service if they can find those who 
are directly and physically responsible 
for the assault on constitutional freedom 
Saturday night. State leaders—political, 
moral, and intellectual—will perform a 
service if they take note of the reaction 
at the bottom to reckless talk at the top.” 


On Prayer 


With so much pseudo-religion appear- 
ing in popular magazines on the news- 
stand, it is good to see an article in the 
September McCall’s on prayer that is 
authentic and helpful. To be sure, the 
reason for this lies in the names of the 
contributors who answered questions put 
to them—Niebuhr, Florovsky, Oxnam 
Sockman, Bonnell, Calhoun and others. 

In the same issue, by the way, is a 
very important article on hypnosis, with 
a word of caution that should be heeded 
—Don’t let any amateur practice on you, 
or, as the title puts it, “Hypnosis Is Not a 
Parlor Game.” 


Negro Work Change 


It is not generally known thoroughout 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., that a 
significant change in policy and/or or- 
ganization may now be noted in the 
Board of Church Extension. 


Some years ago, after extensive study 
and not without difficulties, the General 
Assembly removed its Negro Work ac- 
tivities from the control of the then Ex- 
excutive Committee of Home Missions. 
A few years later when the reorganiza- 
tion of Assembly agencies took effect, 
Negro Work became a division of the 
Board of Church Extension on the same 
level with Radio-Television, Home Mis- 
sions, Christian Relations and _ other 
works. 


However, at the recent summer meet- 
ing, this was changed by the Board of 
Church Extension, and Negro Work has 
been made a department under the Divi- 
sion of Home Missions. 


While some questions might be raised 
as to the power of a board to take an 
action contravening a General Assembly 
arrangement, it is to be hoped that the 
deeper difficulty which resulted in the 
separation of Negro Work from Home 


Missions some years ago will not be re- 
peated this time. It has seemed to be 
inevitable that if this work becomes sub- 
ordinate to, or a part of, something else, 
it thereby loses in its significance and in 
the effectiveness of its program. With the 
tremendous opportunities that are chal- 
lenging an aggressive program in Negro 
Work throughout the South today, and 
against the background of the significant 
accomplishments in recent years, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the new ar- 
rangement will not diminish the resources 
or the sustained activities of this impor- 
tant undertaking. 


Seventh-Day Adventists 


A headline article in the September 
issue of eternity, which is edited by Don- 
ald Grey Barnhouse, is called ‘Are 
Seventh-Day Adventists Christians?” It 
is written by Dr. Barnhouse himself who 
comes to an interesting conclusion. He 
finds three major differences: 

(1) The unimportant and almost naive 
doctrine of the “investigative judgment.” 

(2) The more serious doctrine of Sab- 
bath-keeping, which is not sufficient to 
bar Seventh-Day Adventists from the fel- 
lowship of true Christians, but which 
makes such fellowship very difficult be- 
cause of the overtones of legalism. 

(3) Finally, the most serious differ- 
ence, in his judgment, is their belief in 
conditional immortality (i.e., soul-sleep- 
ing and the annihilation of the lost). 

His concluding word is this: 

“I should like to say that we are de- 
lighted to do justice to a much-maligned 
group of sincere believers, and in our 
minds and hearts take them out of the 
group of utter heretics like the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Mormons, and Christian Scien- 
tists, to acknowledge them as redeemed 
brethren and members of the Body of 
Christ. It is our sincere prayer that they 
may be led to consider further the points 
on which they are so widely divergent 
from the rest of the Body of Christ and in 
so doing promote their own spiritual 


growth and that of their fellow-Chris- 
tians.” 


For Cooler Churches 


A very important item for most 
churches would seem to be a new publi- 
cation which has just appeared called 
“The Cooling of Churches” by David C. 
Briggs and W. R. Woolrich. It is Cir- 
cular No. 26 from the Bureau of En- 
gineering Research, University of Texas, 
Austin 12, and it is priced at 50¢ per 
copy. 

This bulletin, according to the fore- 
word, is intended to provide the clergy 
and church lay members with the basic 
knowledge of the problems of church air 
cooling so that they can obtain the most 
suitable and economical air-conditioning 
for their sanctuary and associated church 
plant. 

The authors have wisely stayed away 
from technical data and thereby have 
produced a practical booklet that will be 
of inestimable help in the current trend 
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AROUND THE WORLD? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“They change their skies, but not their 
souls, who haste across the seas.”—Old 
Roman saying. 


NCE upon a time it was extremely 

difficult, not to say dangerous, to go 
around the world. Few persons tried it, 
fewer still succeeded. Nowadays you 
can’t go near a travel agency without see- 
ing all kinds of suggestions about how 
to do it. You can go in luxury liners 
or on freighters; you can go by air. In- 
deed, if you paid for a new car—the kind 
you would like to buy, not necessarily 
the one you did buy—you have already 
paid for two trips by airtourist around the 
world. 

As for time, in the nineteenth century 
one Phineas Fogg leaped to fame by mak- 
ing it in eighty days; but Mr. Fogg had 
to be an imaginary character in order to 
do it. Nowadays a traveler by air, if 
his main object is to get back as soon as 
possible, can easily make ten trips while 
Mr. Fogg was making one. 

Neverthless, no one has ever been 
around the world. No one ever will really 
go around it. Go yourself, or get some 
timetables and dream yourself a trip. 
(Recommended for world-horizons is the 
World-Wide Airline Guide, which will 
tell you exactly how to reach Ulan Bator 
and Timbuctoo, the Aleutians and the 
Hawaiian islands you had forgotten 
about.) And then take a globe, and a 
piece of string and some scotch tape, and 
mark your journey on the globe. The 
string goes around the world, that is to 
say, it encircles it. But what a slender 
line! Most of the vast earth’s surface 





toward the cooling of churches. 

A good many people will be interested 
in the advantages which are cited for air- 
conditioned churches as follows: 

1. Gives freedom from street noises. 

2. Encourages fuller fellowship, wor- 
ship and Christian education programs 
in the summer. 

3. Reduces the dust infiltration. 

4. Increases the plate and pledge col- 
lections. 

5. Increases the spiritual efficiency of 
staff and membership. 

6. Raises the level of worship center 
comfort equal to that of neighboring 
competing Sunday activities and enter- 
tainments. 

To be sure, there are some disadvan- 
tages, chief of which is the expense, but 
a very good study of installation and 
operating costs is provided by these en- 
gineers. 

If your church has had a fortunate 
experience in such an installation and 
you have helpful information to share 
on the subject a letter to our page 2 will 
be greatly appreciated by our readers. 
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is invisible from that single line. You 
went around the world. . . . Did you get 
to Ulan Bator? Uganda? Iceland? Did 
you see Montgomery, Alabama, and Gold 
Bug, Kentucky? Did you even see all 
the places you wanted so much to see? 
No, it would be more correct to say that 
you threaded your way through the world, 
perhaps asleep for much of your journey. 
All you touched was what that tiny thread 
could touch. For every mile you saw to 
right and left of you as you flew or sailed 
or dieseled those thousands of miles, 
were other unseen miles so many that vou 
could not count them. 


| ae ipnapieetag it might be said 
that no one has been around the 
world who has not seen the places, even 
the relatively few places, on his itinerary. 
And who has seen them, who can see 
them? London is down on your list, but 
London is a big place. You threaded it. 
On a map of London your track no more 
covers the city than one electron’s track 
fills the microscope’s eye. Well, you say, 
it’s absurd to expect it. Yes, it is ab- 
surd; that is the point. You have been 
through London, not around it; people 
who have lived their all their lives have 
never been around London—they only 
make their own small tracks through it. 
All this is not to say that round-the-world 
trips are hoaxes or that we should sit 
down and weep over Carcassonnes to 
which air service has been temporarily 
suspended. If a round-the-world jour- 
ney costs less than a car, it is worth many 
times as much, provided you keep your 
eyes open. 

And there is precisely the difference, 
the main difference, among world travel- 
ers; not where they go but what they see 
where they go. Everyone looks, but not 
everyone sees. To go through London, 
having read English history, is quite a 
different thing from going through Lon- 
don looking for ham and eggs American 
style. The first traveler finds London 
thrilling, with or without coffee; the sec- 
ond finds it mostly a wilderness. The 
same traveler takes a tram ride, or what- 
ever it’s locally called, in Glasgow and 
in Tokyo. In Glasgow, for all that the 
Scotch have done to the English language, 
the traveler catches enough scraps of con- 
versation to get some notion of what the 
man-on-the-streetcar is thinking. But in 
Tokyo all he hears is chatter. He can’t 
even tell what the headlines of the papers 
are screaming at him. Two tourists are 
looking at the Grand Canyon in Arizona. 
One sees opening before him the history 
of the earth. The other man can think 
of nothing to say but, “If that creek ever 
gets out of bank it’s going to be a flood 
for sure.” (An actual remark made in 
all seriousness, by the way.) 


O ONE can see what he looks at 

unless there is something in his mind 
to go with it. That is why small children 
get so little out of travel; every place is a 
place to play, and nothing more. A 
pyramid is a pile of rocks, a palace is a 
big house like a very big filling station, 
an art museum is pure torture, being a 
marvelous place for hide-and-seek or 
cops and robbers, only Daddy won’t let 
us. What one sees in any place depends 
largely on what one brings of knowledge 
and memory and imagination. Ruins, at 
Mesa Verde or in an Indian jungle, are 
only old brick and stone without the 
imagination to see the people who once 
had the daring to build such temples in 
such places. 

In fact, is not all this a sort of parable 
of our journey through life? We thread 
the streets of our native town, perhaps, 
for a long lifetime. We know more about 
our own sweet Auburn than anybody else 
knows. But have we really been around, 
do we see what we look at? We have seen 
John Doe’s face for years and years; we 
know where he lives and how he makes 
a living. We could tell you what John 


has done. But have we seen all we have 
looked at? Do we understand all we 
remember? Did we really get into Au- 


burn after all? Were we there like sun- 
light, or was it more like a firefly on a 
dark lawn? 

No—human beings never do get around 
the world, they do not get around their 
home towns. Only God can do that. 
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“FROM CYRUS 
TO HEROD 


: by Norman H. Snaith 


' “A study of the political history 
and religious development of the 
'-Jewish people during the five 
-“centuries preceding the birth of 
Jesus. The rise and fall of em- 
pires, the growth of apocalypti- 
-cism, and the development of the 
figure.of the Messiah are traced 
in this succinct study. Published 
September 10. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 














| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Slave Market. Believe it or not, in 
the year 1956 there is a slave market in 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia, where Negroes, 
both male and female are bought and 
sold. We hope that it is not true that 
during August our State Department an- 
nounced that it would not go along with 
the new international convention to out- 
law slavery. If it is true, we can only 
say, shame on our government! 





Expanding Universe. It is not easy 
for the human mind to grasp the concept 
of infinity, whether physical or spiritual. 
But we can grasp some of the implica- 
tions of the new report from Palomar 
Observatories that in the far reaches of 
the universe (farther than the most pow- 


erful telescopes ever saw before) great 
star clusters are “rushing to outer space” 
at 75,000 miles per second, a speed which 
we can hardly contemplate. Science may 
yet prove the infinite nature of the uni- 
verse. 

Interpreting Signs. Washington, 
D. C., has traffic control signs at street in- 
tersections reading alternately “WALK” 
or “DON’T WALK.” A lady from the 
West walked boldly against a “DON’T 
WALK” sign and was arrested. A sym- 
pathetic judge released her when she ex- 
plained that she thought “DON’T 
WALK” was a bus company advertise- 
ment urging people to ride and not walk. 

Chinese Gunfire. Our anger when 
Chinese guns shot down one of our planes 
near the Chinese coast is tempered by 
wondering how we would feel if Chinese 
planes were hovering near our coast. 


“YE ALLOW THE DEEDS” 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


The word “allow” is used five times 
in the King James Version of the Bible. 
In each case it has the sense of praise, 
approve, or accept—the common meaning 
of “allow” in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, derived from the Latin 
allaudare, to praise. Jesus’ accusation of 
the lawyers (Luke 11:48), “ye allow 
the deeds of your fathers,” does not im- 
ply that they had any power to permit 
or prohibit what their fathers did. That 
was history, past and done. What he 
said was, “you approve the deeds of your 
fathers.”” The Greek word means literal- 
ly “join in thinking well of.” The re- 
vised versions use the word “consent”— 
“you consent to the deeds of your fathers.” 

When the King James translators used 
the word “allow” in Paul’s vivid descrip- 
tion of the predicament of the sinner 
(Romans 7:15)—‘that which I do I 
allow not: for what I would, that do I 


not; but what I hate, that do I’—they 
used it in the sense of “approve.” Their 
rendering would be expressed today in 
the words, “I do not approve what I 
am doing.” But in this case they mis- 
translated the Greek verb, which means 
“know” or “understand.” What Paul 
said was, “I do not understand what I 
am doing.” The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion translates the verse: “I do not 
understand my own actions. For I do 
not do what I want, but I do the very 
thing I hate.” 

Paul’s statement in 1 Thessalonians 
2:4 does not mean merely that God per- 
mitted him to be entrusted with the 
preaching of the gospel, but that God 
approved him for this mission. The 
Revised Standard Version uses the word 
“approve” in Romans 14:22 also, and 
the word “accept” in Acts 24:15. 





~ SAFE « GENEROUS + ASSURED _ 


An Income for You — an Outgo of Christianity 


This free booklet on Church Extension Annuities tells 
how. Briefly, your gift to the Board purchases a regular 
annuity for you which pays you an income for life—be- 
ginning now. To protect your investment, the full amount 
is held by the Board through your lifetime ; and, depending 
on your age, you may receive up to 7% per year—regard- 
less of prevailing business conditions, Payments are made 
semi-annually. Later, your gift lives after you bringing 
others to Christ. See how people with small or large 


incomes may enjoy this plan. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“Facing the Future with Your Money 
for CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH” 


G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 





BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341-B—Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
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Dept. B-1, Atlanta, Ga. 


How to Win a War. “The only way 
to win a war is to prevent it—GENERAL 
MARSHALL, 


Church Giving. Actual figures show 
that the more income a man has the less 
proportionately he gives to church and 
charity. According to the J. K. Lasser 
Tax Service individuals with incomes 
$8,000 to $15,000 contribute 3% per cent 
and those with incomes $15,000 to $100,- 
000 contribute 2.8 per cent. The more 
God showers upon us, the less relatively 
do we return to him. The national aver- 
age is only about 4 of a tithe. No won- 
der our Lord loved the widow who gave 
her mite, which was probably far more 
than a tithe and perhaps her all. 


Burglars. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reports that over 50 per 
cent of all burglaries in the United States 
in 1955 were committed by persons under 
18 years of age. One wonders what kind 
of homes these boys came from. 


Christ in the Home. Let us not for- 
get how quick children are to note in 
their parents any Christian traits. And 
since they are little mimics they will try 
to walk in the footsteps of the Master 
if their parents do. Such children grow 
up to be the best of citizens, not burglars. 


The Marks of a Christian. The real 
Christian is a person so deeply in love 
with Jesus Christ that he always has a 
deep concern for the cause of Christ. He 
works hard and faithfully, for the Chris- 
tian life has such value that not a single 
moment must be lost. He is a friendly 
person who is happiest when he is help- 
ing others. Nearly all his ego has been 
squeezed out of him by his love for 
Christ. His humility is such that he 
loves to serve, and especially to serve the 
church where he works with other lovers 
of Christ in the greatest cause known to 
man. And he walks through life with a 
confident step because he believes that all 
his circumstances and all his steps are 
ordered by a God of infinite power and 
infinite love. 


Washington, D. C. 


““B” Lewis to Lead Tour 


“B” Lewis of the staff of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, will conduct the scheduled tour of 
the Holy Land previously announced by 
that Board. 

Miss Bessie Lewis is the Board’s direc- 
tor of field program in church relations. 

Members of the party, on one of the 
regular Brownell Tours, will spend 54 
days in Rome, Greece: Egypt, Phoenicia 
and Palestine. 

Sailing has been booked aboard the 
SS Queen Frederica June 21, 1957 from 
New York. An extension tour at the 
end will, for those who choose it, pro- 
ceed to Florence, Venice, Geneva, Paris 
and London. 
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way Self-Study to Be Made 


ERAL . THIS IS THE OFFICIAL GROUP LIFE AND HOSPITALIZATION 
In Methodist Churches PLAN OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Methodist 
show churches throughout the country will take Peete Ay Et. femstene Behe 
ess stock of themselves this fall to find out 
and why so many congregations function ‘“‘im- 
— perfectly.” 
— The unusual self-study is being under- 
ing taken by nearly 40,000 congregations of 
100,- the largest Protestant denomination in 
— the United States. The aim is to discover 
ively weak points in local programs and coun- 
— teract church-wide “pride of achieve- 
prs ment” over gains of the last 17 years. 
more “Pride of Achievement” 
The Methodist Church, with approxi- 
1u of mately 10,000,000 members, has regis- 
) per tered a net gain of more than 1,820,000 
States members since 1939. It has founded 
under 1,200 new congregations in the last 
kind quadrennium. But, the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference warned last spring that 
“pride of achievement must not blind us 
cig to our shortcomings.” 


And The survey is the first step in a four 
. year program approved by the General 





“ try Conference. It is being directed by the 
Aaster Methodist Council of Bishops. 

. se Another emphasis during the four-year 
glars. 


seriod will be on increasing support of 
5 


1e real the 116 Methodist-related universities, " It's a ood thi by 
n love colleges and seminaries. g ing = Was 


has a Bishop Roy H. Short of Nashville, 


t. He secretary of the Council of Bishops and 1 Ch h by cd fod 
Chris- chairman of the survey committee, said in our urc u get 


single Methodist churches will receive self-study hot’ 

‘iendly guides requesting information on spirit- h ~ > nt s the comment that has been made by . number of local 
 help- nl ond seevice? seeuth: steadeace church officers—men, who, in thinking ahead, realize that it is just 
s been participation; evangelism; education; good business sense to have pastors and full-time lay employees 
ve for social service; support of missions, and covered by as much insurance as is practical because the lccal 
“a financial giving. church always feels resoonsible in emergencies, anyway. In today’s 
soe the ; employment problems this insurance is a good means of helping to 
valine To Set Annual Goals hold good employees, too. 

own to “Every church will be asked to use the 

with a findings of its self-study to set annual IN JANUARY OF EACH YEAR, CHURCHES MAY APPLY WITHOUT 
hat all goals of improvement,” he said. 

agen As a second step, the pastor of each PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF MINISTERS OR LAY EMPLOYEES 
er and church will be requested to organize mem- BEING REQUIRED 


bers for study and action in the areas of 
evangelism, Christian education, mis- Schedule of Benefits 
. . . | 
sions, stewardship (finances) and social 








A : Max. Annual 
: . . % | , , mt. Diy. Max. Mater- Max. Max. Cost } 
concerns. A kit of how-to-do-it booklets | Classification by Life Hosp. Extra nity Surg. Polio per | 
our will be available for this purpose from | Class Occupation a _Ins. 7 Bnft. Chgs. Bnft. Bnft. Bnft. Person 
Methodist agencies. | I. Ordained Personnel, 
. eads o gencies 
Presby The new program states: and/or Institutions | 
Educa- thins: atin: ial’ niin Sit initia ein ueeer ape © -.......... $4,000 $10.00 $200 None $250 $5,000 $85.20 | 
tour of function imperfectly The uncom- +. ee See Ree P F 
; ea ere Seer One GE on ccmcacsnn $2,000 $10.00 $200 None $250 $5,000 $52.60 
iced by fortable fact must also be faced that many III. (a) All Unskilled Personnel 
of our local churches have dropped into a with 6 months service; (b) | 
s direc- ‘status quo’ condition or are actually losing All others age 65 and over $1,000 $10.00 $200 None $250 $5,000 $36.30 
ieee ground year after year, while those whose pthc nA ry otee dogent 
ations. cor - ‘ ents may insure them at additional an- 
f th receres le most excellent are quick to nual premium of $55.15 regardless of 
of the confess that they are still falling short number of dependents. (Dependents 
end 54 of their full potential... .” include wife and children over 14 days 
Poe and under 19 years) ...........-.... $10.00 $200 $200 $250 $5,000 
1o0enicla 
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oe October get copies of the Charles J. Currie, Executive Secretary 
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Low Quality Church Films 
Deplored by NCC Leader 


Los ANGELES, (RNS)—An official of 
the National Council of Churches said 
here that most children have “long since” 
become disillusioned about the entertain- 
ment value of church-produced films. 

Alexander B. Ferguson of New York, 
director of films for National Council’s 
Broadcasting and Film Commission, said 
that the film fare offered Sunday school 
youngsters is “meager.” He spoke at 
the 13th annual international audio- 
visual workshop sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council. 

“Since most children see pictures via 
television and public schools until they 
run out of their ears . . . the use of audio- 
visuals in the church can settle down to 
the task of getting a job done,” Mr. Fer- 
guson said. 

“This means sharper tools, closely in- 
tegrated into church school lessons. This, 
in turn, means far more copies of films 
and film strips, smaller, lighter projectors 
and skill in using materials with small 
informal groups.” 

He described the 36,000,000 children 
who “pile” into the nation’s Sunday 
schools every week as a “captive” au- 
dience. 

“That the fare offered them is meager 
—everyone laments,” he said. 

Mr. Ferguson explained that the audio- 
visual departments of the various de- 
nominations generally are a part of the 


promotional departments, a situation that 
creates a problem in itself. 

“As a result, about 75% of the films 
made have dealt with subjects which have 
only a 25% interest range in the local 
church,” he said. ‘Commercial firms 
have made the other 75%.” 

Mr. Ferguson criticized church film 
producers for failure to find a format, 
a style of production and a length best 
suited for church use. 

“We have leaned heavily on the Holly- 
wood dramatic type production, which is 
costly to make,” he said. The most char- 
acteristic church film is the 30-minute 
dramatically-slanted documentary. There 
are indications, however, that 30 minutes 
may be too long for effective teaching.” 


YOUTH GROUPS 
Lutherans Reject Merger 


GETTYSBURG, Pa. (RNS)—The Coun- 
cil of the Lutheran Student Association 
of America, meeting here, declined an 
invitation to join in a proposed merger 
of three denominational student groups. 

Involved in the union are the West- 
minster Fellowship (Presbyterian Church, 
USA), the United Student Fellowship 
(Congregational Christian Churches and 
Evangelical and Reformed Church), and 
the Disciples Student Fellowship (Dis- 
ciples of Christ). 

The groups are considering a plan of 
union that would create a United Campus 











REV. JACOB PELTZ 


us to help them. 
to help us!” 


even their livelihood. 


U.S.A. 
5630-W N. Campbell Ave. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 





PASTORS AND MISSIONARIES PLEAD FOR JEWISH CHRISTIANS 


One pastor from Germany writes: “I plead on behalf 
of 62 semistarved Jewish families. Help us to feed them. 
I beg you to help us!” 


A veteran Hebrew Christian missionary pleads on behalf 
of Jewish converts: 
children in Jugoslavia and in Israel. 
They are in great need of help.” 


One of our workers in the Holy Land writes: ‘Many 
of our faithful Hebrew Christians are in great need and 
our relief funds are exhausted. Elderly Hebrew Chris 
tians are unable to earn their living. They plead with 
Please appeal to American Christians 


We do indeed plead for the prayerful support of Hebrew Christians who 
frequently become outcasts because of their confession of Christ as Messiah 
and Saviour. For His sake many lose father, mother, brother and sister, and 


Pray for our work and workers in Europe and in Israel. Please send your 
gift to help us support little children and the elderly kinsmen of our Lord. 
The need is very great. Send your gift to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 


“Please remember my _ spiritual 
Send them food. 


Canada 
91-W Bellevue Ave. 


Toronto, Ontario 





Christian Fellowship for a joint ministry 
to students and faculties at colleges and 
universities over the country. 

“The Lutheran Student Association 
occupies a unique relationship to the 
Lutheran Churches which is not com- 
parable to that which exists between your 
student movements and their respective 
church bodies,” the delegates here said 
in answer to the invitation. It was sub- 
mitted by a committee on the merger. 

The reply added that the association 
is an autonomous group “which seeks to 
play a prophetic role in the move toward 
Lutheran unity. We feel we can make 
a more effective witness. in this area at 
this time by remaining structurally inde- 
pendent.” 

However, the Lutherans expressed hope 
for “continued cordial relationships” 
within the United Student Christian 
Council. 


Methodists Urge More Aid 


BrevarD, N. C. (rNs)—Methodist 
youth leaders, at a meeting here, urged 
the federal government to spend less for 
military purposes at home and abroad 
and more for economic aid and technical 
assistance programs. 

The National Conference of Metho- 
dist Youth suggested that the U.S. “‘make 
concerted efforts toward universal dis- 
armament and peace wherever possible 
through the United Nations.” 

In a resolution on labor-management 
relations, the delegates said the “case for 
labor organization should be _ heard 
throughout the country” and that “the 
working man should be free to accept or 
reject unionization according to the rec- 
ognized democratic processes.” 

The youths opposed the “national ori- 
gins” quotas of present immigration laws 
because they “restrict immigration of 
Orientals, Negroes and citizens of East- 
ern European countries.” 

These quotas, the resolution said, ‘‘vio- 
late our belief that all men are created 
equal and discriminate by virtue of race 
and national origin.” 

The conference called for the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in student housing 
and employment on college campuses and 
encouraged Methodist educational insti- 
tutions and hospitals to accept students 
and patients without regard to race, color 
or creed. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to best colleges as juniors. Profes- 
sor each ten students. Personal atten- 
tion. Scientific tests and guidance. Ath- 
letics. Liberal arts. Business. Prepara- 
tory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 
Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 
Louis C. LaMotte, Prentdent 
Maxton, North Carolina 
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THE GREAT INVITATION 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 30, 1956 
Revelation 22:1-5,8-9,16-21 


The book of Revelation was written, as 
we have seen, to strengthen the church 
in its coming conflict with the Roman 
Empire. The book falls naturally into 
three divisions: I. The Discipline of the 
Church, chapter 1-3; IJ. The Conflict 
of the Church, chapters 4-19; and JJI. 
The Victory of the Church, chapters 20- 
97 


In the first three chapters we have a 
series of letters to seven typical churches, 
emphasizing the fact that a church which 
goes through the coming conflict and wins 
the victory must be a church that submits 
to the discipline of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In chapters 4-19 we have a series of 
visions, each of which reaches from the 
beginning to the end of the conflict. In 
these visions the Roman Empire is pic- 
tured as a ruthless military machine that 
has trampled down the nations of the 
earth (6:2), as a beast that has gathered 
all power in her hands, and blasphemes 
against the name of God (13:1), as the 
incarnation of evil, Satan’s tool, anti- 
Christ himself (13:11f). 

In its conflict with such an adversary 
the church is bound to suffer. Boycott 
(13:17), exile (13:10) and _ sword 
(13:10) will be her lot. So many will 
fall in the struggle as martyrs to their 
faith (6:11; 13:15) that Rome becomes 
drunk with their blood (17:6). 

But God has not forgotten his church. 
Though permitting trial and affliction 
to befall his faithful servants, he will 
protect the church amid persecution from 
without (7:1-3) and against apostasy 
from within (11:1-3). 

“More than that, God is leading his 
church on to victory, and Rome is under 
the sentence of judgment. As we read 
through the visions of the seals broken 
and trumpets sounded and bowls emptied, 
we see bitter woes, grievous plagues, and 
ominous portents follow one another in 
swift succession to inflict punishment on 
the forces of evil... . Beset by these mani- 
fold calamities, the great city, the Eternal 
City .. . crashes down in a stupendous 
ruin (18:17-18). And as the smoke of 
the great conflagration ascends to heaven, 
we can hear the lamentation of subject 
kings whose power is now gone, the ele- 
gies of merchants who have lost their 
lucrative market, and the dirge of mari- 
ners whose commerce is ruined (18:9-19), 
while the hosts of heaven burst into songs 
of exultation and hallelujahs of victory 
(19:18) (The Message of the Book of 
Revelation, by Cady Allen.) 


The New Jerusalem 

Chapter 20 describes the victory of 
the church in two stages: first, a partial 
and temporary victory over Satan (1-6), 
and then the complete and final one 
(7-10). The chapter closes with the 
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appearance of the white throne (11), a 
symbol, perhaps, of the second coming, 
and the final judgment (12-16). 

Chapters 21:1-22:5 which are the most 
familiar and beautiful in the book, de- 
scribe the glories that shall follow the 
church’s final victory over the powers of 
evil, the holy city, which comes as the 
fulfillment of human history. 

Where will the New Jerusalem be lo- 
cated—in heaven or on earth? The 
former is the popular view in the church, 
perhaps because these beautiful words 
are read so often at the burial of our 
dead, or because it seems inconceivable 
that such conditions should ever prevail 
here on earth. And yet as we read the 
passage carefully the scene does seem 
very definitely to be set here below. It 
is however a vision that John sees, and 
Allen may be correct when he suggests 
that we shauld regard it “as a pictorial 
representation of the ideal life toward 
which the Kingdom of God is moving, 
to be progessively realized in this world, 
yet consummated only in the next.” 

When will it come? No one can say. 
The account suggests that the new heaven 
and earth will come as the consumma- 
tion of human history, after the return 
of Christ. But Jesus said that we could 
not know the exact time or even the gen- 
eral period (Acts 1:8), that he himself 
did not know, that no one knew but the 
Father (Mt. 24:36). 

What will be its characteristics? It 
will be a mew heaven and a new earth, 
new, in the sense of being transformed; 
new in its quality. The emphasis on the 
new Jerusalem indicates that there will 
be not only transformed individuals, but 
also a transformed society. In this new 
society there will be 

1. Fellowship with God. This is sug- 
gested by the figure of the bride (21:2,9) 
and the son (21:7). The idea is devel- 
oped more fully in 21:3,22; 22:3-4. 

2. The end of all evil. There will be 
no more sea (which for John meant iso- 
lation, loneliness, and separation from 
loved ones), 21:1; no more sin, 21:8,27; 
no more sorrow, 21:4; no more curses, 
22:3; and no more night, 20:25; 21:5. 

3. The fulfillment of all good. It is 
easier to describe the evils which will 
be eliminated than to describe the goods 
which are to be enjoyed. John falls back 
on imagery which only the dull and un- 
imaginative would interpret in exact and 
literal fashion. No one thinks there will 
be a city 1500 miles in length and 
breadth and height. The figure of the 
cube indicates perfection. And so with 


the jasper walls, the pearly gates, and the 
golden streets. They describe poetically, 
not photographically, the glory and beauty 
and splendor of the new heavens and the 
new earth—all that one’s heart could 
desire. 

In the opening paragraph of chapter 
22, which is the beginning of our printed 
lesson, we have John’s final words re- 
garding the New Jerusalem. There is no 
temple there, no need of one, because 
both the Father (the Lord God, the Al- 
mighty) and the Son (the Lamb) are 
there in all the fulness of their being 
(21:22;22:1). The Lamb, as a name 
for Jesus, occurs twenty-five times in the 
book of Revelation and only twice in all 
the rest of the New Testament. A lamb 
was the typical sacrifice offered from time 
immemorial to God; in the Book of Reve- 
lation it symbolizes Christ’s giving of 
himself to the uttermost and the boundless 
love that prompted this self-devotion. 
The throne which dominates the city and 
bestows on it its character is one of 
boundless power and boundless love. 

Flowing from the throne of God and 
of the Lamb is a river, the river of the 
water of life. The evangelist’s words in 
John 7:38-39 suggest that this may be 
a symbol of the life-giving Spirit, which 
proceeds from the Father through the 
Son, and is in indeed God in us, Christ 
in us. 

On either side of the river John sees 
growing “the tree of life, with its twelve 
kinds of fruit, yielding its fruit each 
month.” ‘The number here as elsewhere 
in Revelation is symbolic; twelve being 
the symbol of completeness. Life in the 
new Jerusalem, with all its happiness, 
will never pall nor surfeit, for the tree of 
life is ever-bearing and its fruit, in un- 
ending variety, is ever new. 

“The leaves of the tree,” continues 
John, “were for the healing of the na- 
tions.” Many of the joys of this life elude 
us because we and others are sick in mind 
or body; but in the New Jerusalem the 
ills of mankind will be healed, and “there 
shall no more be anything accursed”— 
any evil to mar our perfect happiness. 

What shall we give in return for all of 
God’s goodness? “The throne of God 
and of the Lamb shall be in it,” says 
John, “and his servants shall worship 
him.” Weymouth translates, “will ren- 
der him holy service.” All of life will be 
worship, for it will all be lived in his 
service. That idea is enforced by the 
clause that follows: ‘They shall see his 
face”’—In other words, there will un- 
hindered and uninterrupted fellowship— 
“and his name shall be on their fore- 
heads,” in other words, his character will 
be stamped upon them; “entire conse- 
cration to the service of God is the lead- 
ing idea.” 

‘And night shall be no more.” The 
phrase is repeated by John almost like a 
refrain (cf. 21:25). For John life in 
the New Jerusalem will be flooded with 
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light; darkness of every kind, whether of 
ignorance or superstition, whether of 
doubt or sin, will be forever banished 
(Cady Allen), for God himself will be 
our light. 

“And they shall reign forever and 
ever.” In 20:4 John had spoken of a 
partial and temporary victory of the 
saints—there have been many such tem- 
porary and partial victories; but the time 
will come when all those who have died 
in Christ will share his dominion—for- 
ever. 

“Faith in the power of the endless life 
is essential in the effort to live this life 
well,” writes William Franklin Ander- 
son in Hammer and Sparks (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.). “ “The power of the 
endless life’ is the word of Scripture. 
We should not think of this life as em- 
bodying God’s complete plan. It is but 
the vestibule to that larger life which 
God has prepared for all them that love 
him.” 


The Great Invitation 22:6-20 

The visions of the Book of Revelation, 
culminating in the vision of the New 
Jerusalem, end with the opening para- 
graph of chapter 22. The rest of the 
chapter is epilogue—the last words of 
some of the personae dramatis, though 
it is somewhat difficult at times to be 
certain regarding the exact identity of the 
speaker. 

1. The Angel Speaks, vs. 6. The 
speaker here is doubtless the angel of 
21:15 and 22:1. The sayings which are 
faithful and true are those of the entire 
book. “The spirits of the prophets,” 
says Swete, ‘“‘are the natural faculties of 
the prophets raised and quicked by the 
Holy Spirit, but still under human con- 
trol.” Note that the prophecy as a whole 
has concerned “what must soon take 
place”—in other words, with the strug- 
gle between the Roman Empire and the 
Christian Church. 

2. Christ Speaks, vs. 7. The voice of 
Jesus is heard behind, or blending with 
the voice of the angel. It will help us to 
remember here that Christ comes in 
various ways—in death, to take us to 
himself as well as in the final denoue- 
ment, the end of the world. He did not 
come soon, as John had expected, to bring 
in the New Jerusalem, but God does not 
count time as we count it, and in one 
way or another he will come soon for 
each of us. 

The Book of Revelation brings a prom- 
ise of victory for Christ and his church 
and a ringing call to maintain loyalty to 
the faith, in spite of the threats of a hos- 


tile state and even in the face of martyr- 
dom. 

“This message of the first century is 
peculiarly relevant today—the call to 
choose the eternal rather than the ephe- 
meral, to resist the temptation to compro- 
mise with a pagan secularization, to place 
the claims of God and conscience above 
all demands of the state, and to cherish 
the confidence of ultimate victory for the 
Kingdom of God amid the antagonisms of 
an alien environment. Not only in the 
reign of Domitian, but as well in the 20th 
century, ‘Blessed is he that keepeth the 
words of the prophecy of this book.’” 
(Cady Allen) 

3. John Speaks, 8-9. An angel had 
showed John the visions of this book, 
and he had fallen down to worship at his 
feet, but the angel had sternly forbidden 
him. ‘‘You must not do that,” he said, 
“T am a fellow-servant with you and your 
brethren the prophets and with those who 
keep the words of this book. Worship 
God.” ‘The thought is, Worship God and 
him alone; no other, neither man nor 
angel. It is the seer’s final warning 
against angel worship, one of the dangers 
of some elements in the early church 
(cf. Rev. 19:9; Col. 2:18). The warn- 
ing would also apply to the worship of 
angels, relics, the saints, and the Virgin 
Mary as found today in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

4. The Angel Continues, 10-11. The 
angel warns that the great struggle be- 
tween church and state which the book 
has described is about to break. Vs. 11 
is not an exhortation, but a warning, 
and statement of fact. As Swete ex- 
plains: 

“Not only is it true that the troubles of 
the last days will tend to fix the character 
of each individual according to habits 
which he has already formed, but there 
will come a time when change will be im- 
possible, when no further opportunity will 


be given for repentance on the one hand, 
or for apostasy on the other.” 


And the warning is still a valid one. 


5. Jesus Speaks, 12-16. Christ again 
promises that he is coming soon, and that 
he will bring rewards and punishments 
in his hand. “I am the Alpha and the 
Omega’’—these were the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet, and their 
meaning is made clear in the remaining 
two phrases (13 b&c). “As creation owed 
its beginning to the Word of God (John 
1:1), so Christ in his incarnate glory 
will bring it to its final consummation by 
the great award.” 


There are seven beautitudes in the book 
of revelation (1:3; 14:13; 16:15; 19:9; 
20:6; 20:7; 22:14) and vs. 14 brings 
us the last of these. Those who wash 
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their robes as explained more fully in 
7:14 are those who have washed them 
‘in the blood of the Lamb’—i.e., those 
who have accepted the love of God as 
made available in him, and submitted 
themselves to the will of God as revealed 
through him. Dogs were the scavengers 
of oriental society, and objects of digust. 
The word here is a symbol for what was 
offensive, uncontrolled and unclean. Sin 
will not be tolerated in the New Jerusa- 
lem, whether it be cowardice or unbelief, 
hate or impurity, insincerity or falsehood 
(cf. 21:8,27). As the root and offspring 
of David, Christ combines in himself all 
the Messianic promises given to David 
and his seed (See Rev. 5:5; Isa. 11:10; 
Mt. 1:1). As the morning star he is all 
that Israel hoped for in the past; and 
the promise of all that is to come. 

6. The Spirit and the Bride Speak, vs. 
17. The Spirit is probably the Holy Spirit 
and the Bride is the church. The invi- 
tation here is not to Christ, but to the 
reader, to us, God’s Spirit working within 
our heart bids us come; the church—the 
redeemed through all the ages—urge us 
to come. But Christ will not come into 
our hearts now, he will not come for us in 
death, or at the end of he world, unless 
we respond, “Come into my heart, Lord 
Jesus.” John adds his invitation: ‘Let 
him who is thirsty come”—thirsty, that 
is, for the waters of eternal life; ‘let him 
who desires take the water of life with- 
out price.” Without price means “that 
there is no way to buy it, or to get it by 
bargaining, it is the free gift of God. 
It carries also the meaning of supreme 
value, such as cannot be expressed in 
price.” 

7. John Speaks, 18-19. Some think 
the speaker here is Jesus, but it seems to 
be John’s warning, similar to that found 
in other Jewish and Christian writers. 
The warning applies, of course, only to 
the Book of Revelation, which at the 
time of writing was not a part of the 
New Testament. The warning refers to 
the deliberate falsification or misinter- 
pretation of the Divine Message. 

The book ends with the Lord’s last 
word in answer to the call of the church, 
and with the final benediction. “The 
saints, the men of consecrated lives, are,” 
according to the seer, “the men for whose 
advantage the whole course of human 
history is being carried to its end; who 
are destined as a body to survive the 
wreck of cities and empires, and in the 
end to dominate a new world” (Swete). 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE CHURCH IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. 
By Rajah B. Manikam & Winburn T. Thomas. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. 172 pp., $2.50, 
cloth. $1.25, paper. 

Having been for 30 years, from 1918 
to 1948, a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, residing in Seoul, Korea, 
I may claim some small degree of com- 
petency in reviewing this book on The 
Church in Southeast Asia and find even 
greater pleasure in doing it. 

The joint authorship of the book by a 
worker from the West and a native work- 
er from the East is at once a valuable 
arrangement for securing an accurate un- 
biased production.and a living demon- 
stration of the new day in the whole out- 
reach and activity of the ecumenical 
mission of the Christian Church. It is 
no longer a one-way enterprise initiated, 
directed and supported by the churches 
of the West among the peoples of the East. 
It has become a two-way undertaking 
shared by fraternal delegates working in 
inter-continental and inter-church rela- 
tionships. 

This book limits itself to an area called 
“Southeast Asia”—a vast region includ- 
ing Burma, Formosa, Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, the Philippines and 
Thailand, embracing portions of the 
mainland of Asia and thousands of 
islands, large and small, covering about 
2,000,000 square miles of land, which is 
occupied by some 180,000,000 people of 
various races, cultures and religions. 
Among them live some 6,000,000 people 
who are identified with the Protestant 
Christian Churches. With the exception of 
the Philippines, where the Roman Cath- 
olics are strong, the predominating reli- 
gion is Buddhist, with some followers of 
Islam in a few of the countries. 

It is of the Christian Church—its 
planting, development, present structure 
and strength, and future prospect and 
tasks in this area and setting—that this 
book deals. It covers the historical 
growth of the church, or churches, in each 
separate country and in the area as a 
whole; the successes and failures of past 
labors in evangelism, education, medi- 
cine, etc.; the trends of the present day; 
and the demands and challenges of the 
future. The influence of western colonial- 





ism, the effects of the Second World War | 


and the Japanese occupation of most of 


the area, and the result of the post-war | 
development of nationalism are clearly | 


delineated and well evaluated in relation 


to the church and the whole Christian | 


enterprise. 

The conclusions reached in this study 
of the churches of Southeast Asia are 
accurately stated and adequately justified. 
The authors conclude and the facts re- 
lated indicate that the work of mission- 
aries during the past 200 or 300 years 
was fruitful; that the church was estab- 
lished, though comparatively small and 
weak; that it not only survived the 
severest tests, but actually prospered under 
them; that, on the whole, it has been 
impelled toward unity and co-operation; 
and that it is destined to take its place 
as an integral part of the Universal 
Church, the whole Body of Christ. 

This book is, indeed, to be read with 
pleasure, to be studied with profit, to be 
preserved for reference, and to be com- 
mended without reservation for use as 
a text for women’s missionary societies, 
young people’s groups, men’s organiza- 
tions, church family nights, etc.—any- 
where people are trying to keep informed, 
wish to be inspired, and are concerned 
with the work of the Christian Church 
in every part of the world today. 

Roscoe C,. Coen. 
Vandalia, Ill. 
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CHANGES 
William H. McCorkle, 
Presbyterian, U. S., 





who has been 
secretary of evange- 
lism in Atlanta, Ga., for the past five 
years, will become pastor of the First 
church, Bristol, Tenn., in late October. 

John T. Reed, from Millington, Tenn., 
to the Shaw, Miss., church, Oct. 1. 

Leland N. Edmunds, formerly of the 
Second church, Newport News, Va., has 
become pastor of the N. Miami church, 
570 N. E. 135th St., N. Miami, Fla. 

J. Randolph Taylor, who recently :om- 
pleted a term of study at the University 
of Aberdeen. Scotland, has accepted a 
call to the Church of the Pilgrims, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

George M. Webb has resigned as pastor 
of the Lake Forest church, Knoxville, 
Tenn., and will study during the coming 
year at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Stewart W. Yandle, Norwood, N. C., 
will become pastor of the Commonwealth 
church, Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 15. 

John T. McCrea, formerly of Decatur, 
Ga., is mission pastor of the Memorial 
church, West Palm Beach, Fla., and he 
will begin efforts to organize a new church 
in Lake Worth. Address: 1309 Tropical 
Dr., Lake Worth, Fla. 

George T. Wingard, Jr., pastor of the 
Sylvania Church, near Ward and Cabot, 
Ark., will become assistant superintendent 
of the Caddo Valley Academy, in Norman, 
Ark. 

W. T. Buchanan, from Kingsport, Tenn., 
to Piedmont, Ala. 

Henry L. Snead, recently retired, from 
Flemington, Ga., to 406 College Place, 
Decatur, Ga. 

Alan B. Wells, from 
S. C.. to Mt. Ulla. N. C. 

Raymond A. Petrie, Miami, Fla., has 
been divested of office without censure by 
the Everglades Presbytery. 

Edward Pierson from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to 400 Hollis St., Framingham, Mass., 
where he is pastor of the First church. 

John H. Brannon from Paragould, Ark., 
to the First church, Palacios, Texas, Oct. 


Calhoun Falls, 


J. G. Spurrier from Newport, Tenn., to 
900 Wilson Ave., Johnson City, Tenn. 

R. Gregor Smith, who has been manag- 
ing director and editor of the Student 
Christian Movement Press, London, is 
taking up the professorship of divinity 
at Glasgow University. He is being suc- 
ceeded by David Paton (son of William 
Paton), until recently an Anglican minis- 
ter in Birmingham, England; earlier a 
missionary in China. 


MISSIONARIES 

On furlough: The Ira Moore family of 
the Congo Mission, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Gussie Fraser of the Taiwan Mis- 
sion, Atlanta, Ga. 

Returning from furlough: Miss Marga- 
ret Shelby to Chilpancingo, Mexico. 

The J. Kemp Hobsons to the Congo. 

The Mark Poole family to the Congo. 

The Bruce A. Cummings to Korea. 

The Thomas W. Foleys to the North 
Brazil Mission. 

The Robert H. Wilson family to the 
Congo. 

The 
Brazil. 
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William B. Moseleys to North 


The Stephen J. Sloop family to West 
Brazil. 

DEATHS 

William P. Hooper, 73, former pastor of 
the Highlawn Church, Huntington, W. 
Va., and more lately a retired instructor 
in Bible at Marshall College, died Sept. 
4 in a Huntington hospital following a 
long illness. Dr. Hooper served the High- 
lawn Church from 1919 to 1950. 

Raymond A. Partlow, 61, pastor of the 
Ferriday, La., church, died in Temple, 
Texas, Sept. 2. At one time director of 
religious education and superintendent of 
home missions for El Paso Presbytery, he 
had also served pastorates in Happy, 
Sherman, Brownsville, Paris and Honey 
Grove, Texas. 

William A. Downing, 72, died July 26 
at Mercedes, Texas. Before his retire- 
ment last April he had been pastor of the 
Hunter Memorial church. Holdenville, 
Okla., for 16 years. A son, B. W. Down- 
ing. is pastor at Mercedes. 

DuBois S. Morris, who served for 30 
years in China as a missionary, died at 
82 on Sent. 4 in Weston, Conn.. following 
a long illness. Dr. Morris was founder of 
the mission station in Hwai Yuen. Since 
1931 he had worked in the Moral Re- 
Armament movement. 

Oliver R. Avison. 96, retired Presby- 
terian medical missionary to Korea, died 
Aug. 29 in St. Petersburg, Fla. He served 
for 42 years in Korea—three years beyond 
the date of his honorable retirement. 

Mrs. Abram Eddins, 79, died Aug. 24, 
following an automobile accident near 
her home in Bealeton, Va. Her husband 
was for many years pastor of the Beale 
ton church. 

ENGAGED 

Robert G. Hall, Red Springs, N. C.. 
minister, and Helen Brown, area director 
of Christian Education for Fayetteville 
and Granville Presbyteries, are to he 
married in Statesville, N. C., in early 
October. 

MARRIED 

Warren M. Wardlaw, pastor of the 

Yeamans Park church, N. Charleston, 


S. C., and Mary Wood, director of Chris. 
tian education in the Park Circle Church, 
N. Charleston, were recently married, 


LECTURES 

William F. Albright, professor of semiti¢ 
languages at Johns Hopkins University; 
Baltimore, will lecture in Turkey from 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 under the auspices of 
the Department of State. Dr. Albright 
will discuss such subjects as the Dead) 
Sea scrolls and archeological discoveries 
in Syria and Arabia. He was formerly 
director of the American School of Orien- 
tal Research in Jerusalem. 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY 

J. G. S. S. Thomson, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, has been elected to serve for two 
years as associate professor in the de 
partment of Old Testament at Columbia 
Seminary (Ga.). 

John S. Whale of Great Britain will be 
guest professor at Columbia during the 
Winter quarter. 

William Childs Robinson has returned 
following his sabbatic leave which he 
spent chiefly at Cambridge and the Uni- 
versity of Basel. 

Thomas H. McDill, Jr., is engaged in 
post-graduate studies at the University 
of Chicago during the Fall quarter. 

Hubert V. Taylor has been studying at 
Northwestern University. Cecil Thomp- 
son will begin his sabbatic leave later 
this year. Manford G. Gutzke will be on 
leave of absence during the Winter 
quarter during which time he will be en- 
gaged in writing a book. 

Ministers’ Week at Columbia will be 
held Oct. 29-Nov. 3 when the Smyth 
Lectures are delivered by Jos. Harou- 
tunian of McCormick Seminary on “The 
Christian Use of the Mind.” 

Halford E. Luccock, formerly of Yale 
Divinity School, will lecture on homi- 
letics; and John H. Leith, Auburn, Ala., 
will speak on some of the ethical implica- 
tions of Calvin’s teaching. Louis H. Evans, 
Presbyterian, USA, minister-at-large, will 
preach daily. The annual alumni meeting 
will be held Oct. 30. 
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A GRAND PAST— 
A GREAT PRESENT— 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


A GLORIOUS FUTURE— 
Marshall Scott Woodson, President 








“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


—Woodrow Wilson.—’77 


Davidson, North Carolina 











Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses..... 
ror women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. 
Send for illustrated booklet 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Presby- 
Fine facilities. 


Danville, Ky. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 








